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a cowardly lot. He didn't believe in modern art. There were
established traditions and those who didn't observe them were
decadent. I asked what did he exactly mean by established traditions*
His answer, more or less, amounted to the statement that it was
whatsoever the Fiihrer approved of. This from a positively intelli-
gent, well-educated German of the upper middle classes. Paris was
beautiful, but a lot should be altered. Women shouldn't have
lipstick and rouge. A prostitute with most of the rouge and
lipstick of this benighted world was in the bar, and he was looking
at her all the time. Actually he departed with her.
But what interested me the most were his words about peace;
for 1, too, had spent two decades in listening to a lot of tosh about
the Versailles Treaty. The General of the Police was to confirm
his words. Here I must set the scene for him.
Several events led up to it. The first was the return of Joe and his
family. The table had been lost on the road, but the family was
intact. As numerous as before. Joe told me hair-raising stories of
the road. They defy description. Millions on the road, derelict
cars, prams, tables, family linen, lost children and the peasants
asking ten francs for a glass of water, and anybody ready to make a
present of his car provided you gave him enough petrol to reach the
next town; and because you didn't have any petrol yourself cars
and cars were left on the road. German planes overhead. The
Germans didn't attack them. Orleans they bombed and killed
thousands of refugees; but that was earlier. Joe told me how they
met the Germans. A sad, moving story it was.
There they were on the road, the huge mass of them, advancing
at snail's pace, and suddenly they heard hooting from behind. The
thick crowd looked back and two armoured cars were coming up.
Nobody, thought Joe, could get through that moving, living, thick
forest. But the armoured cars meant business and the refugees
pressed closer to each other and gave way. They saw unknown,
outlandish uniforms, and a cheer went up. For they thought these
were the English, their Allies, coming to help them. What a
pathetic picture! When the armoured cars had advanced reasonably
far, they stopped and an officer got out and in good French told the
people to turn round and go back to Paris. Joe said that a German
N.C.O. shouted to them, "Nach Paris." And the people of Paris
obeyed the order and turned back to Paris. They were starving,
the peasants wouldn't sell them anything. They didn't want French
paper money any more. Joe had to concede that the farms near the
road had been pilfered and even the potatoes torn from their roots,
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